NAPOLEON:  THE LAST  PHASE
rary consumption, with statements in it intended to influence public opinion. It has no value except from its authorship and the statement made in it of the fabricated letter of the Due d'Enghien, the existence of which the pamphlet explicitly asserts.
O'MearaV Voice from St. Helena is perhaps the most popular of all the Longwood narratives, and few publications ever excited so great a sensation as that produced by* this worthless book. For worthless it undoubtedly is, in spite of its spirited flow and the vivid interest of the dialogue. No one can read the volumes of Forsyth, in which are printed the letters of O'Meara to Lowe, or the handy and readable treatise in which Mr. Seaton distils the essence of those volumes, and retain any confidence in O'Meara's facts, He may sometimes report conversations correctly, or he may not, but in any doubtful case it is impossible to accept his evidence. He was the confidential servant of Napoleon; unknown to Napoleon, he was the confidential agent of Lowe; and behind both their backs he was the confidential informant of the British government, for whom he wrote letters to be circulated to the cabinet. Testimony from such a source is obviously tainted.
The book of Santini is a pure fabrication. It was written by Colonel Maceroni, an Anglo-Italian follower of Murat's, who has left some readable memoirs. Santini, who had indeed little time for composition, being Napoleon's tailor, hair-cutter, and game-keeper, has, however, his episode in the history of the captivity. As he was waiting at dinner one night Napoleon burst forth at him: "What, brigand, you wished to kill the governor! you villain! If you have any such notions again, you will
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